MUSIC IN LONDON 1890-94

But things were not always on this footing. An audience in a
concert-room or play-house formerly kept up a continual buzz of
conversation, nobody having any notion that he should not talk
if he wanted to, and, what is more surprising nowadays, nobody
listening to the performance with any such strain on their atten-
tion as is necessary to make the buzz of conversation unendur-
able. The relics of this state of things are to be seen in the Crystal
Palace concert-room in the shape of notices requesting people
not to talk, and informing them, as something that they are not
likely to know, that any noise made by them will interfere with
the enjoyment of their neighbors. These hints on good behavior
have long been out of date as far as the Saturday audiences are
concerned; and my contention is that this change involves the
supersession of the long program half listened to by the short
program thoroughly listened to.

The fatigue of thorough listening is so great that when the
concentration is carried to the utmost, as at Bayreuth, where the
fact that nothing is visible except the stage produces great in-
tensity of observation, you come out from a two hours* shift,
such as the last act of Die Meistersinger, in a state of exhaustion
not to be described. I suggest, therefore, that an hour and three-
quarters should be fixed as the extreme outside limit for a concert
of high-class music, and that the addition of any item whatsoever
to a program containing the Ninth Symphony should be punished
by imprisonment without option. When this work was done a
few Saturdays ago at the Crystal Palace the concert was almost
spoiled by the unnecessary addition of three or four songs which,
with the honorable exception of one by Miss Fillunger, were so
abominably sung that I cannot believe that the singers themselves
would dispute the point with me, especially the gentleman who
had forgotten Adelaida and had to fall back on improvization
once or twice. But this leads me to a consideration of the music
we have had at the Palace; and I must postpone that matter for
the present for want of space.
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